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first variable is. the position of information in a Structure : 
representing a passage's organization.’ The second variable deals with 
the pattern of organization of a passage. The ‘third deals with the. 
ahouht of signaling given, by the author to help the reader use the ~ 

> passage's organization. it is suggested that these three variables, 

a“ which tap different aspects of the organization of information in 
prose, will be valuable tools for investigating how people leara and 
remember information from prose. (LL). : 
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Identifying’ Variables in Prose 


. Bonnie J. F. Heyer - , 
Cornell University , 4 


The question, of hovi ¢eople Tearn and remember information from complex written mate- 
rials has long.been of interest to psychologists. t coanrehedtive investigation of this . 
question has been celayed cue to the complexity of prose materials and the lack of skills 
necessary to control the variance of prose. A primary limitation of those studies which 
+have used natural prose as the leurning stimulus is that the results obtained from one 
passage cannot ke gen2ralized to another passage-since the variables on which the passages 
are similar or different have not been snecified. “Attempts have been made in the past to 
categorize prose by assessing its readability through such measures as sentence length, 
vocabulary density and rarity, and idex dens‘ty. These measures have had limited success 
since. they deal- with surface factors of the prose and are not concerned with the meaning 
‘of prose and the manner in which the.content is organized to convey this meaning to the ~ 
reader. Recent work by linguists (Fillmore, 1968; Longacre, 1958; Halliday,, 1968; Frantz, 
19/0; Grimes, 1972) has dealt ‘with moaning in prose and how relationships among ideas in 
prose build upon each other to convey a‘message. Relationships amdng ideas in language 
have been specified: for use.in analyzing and diagraming sentences and passages. Thus, 
useful frameworks have recently bean provided from which to investigate organization in 
prose. , - * , 

Utilizin} concepts and methods from a tinguistic framework, I have analyzed a number 
of passages in deoth. From my analyses I have identified three distinct variables on 
which passages can differ. Each of these. variables relates to the way in which prose is 
organized. The first variable is the position of information in a structure representing . 
a passages organization. ‘ne second deals with the pattern of organization of-a ‘passage. . 
the third deals with the amount of signaling given by the author, to help the reader use 
the passage's organization. These variables are useful for specifying what information 

8 available in prose to 40 nicked.up by the readers -. ‘ 


7 This papor will describe these three variables and possibilities for their.us@ in 
studies concerned with jearntyg and marory from prose. Since each of the variables is , 
related to the organization of information in a passage, the discussion of the variabies 


“ will'be preceeded by a brief explanation of the methodology empioyed to analyze a passage's 


organization. A more detaiied description of the analysis: procedures and examples of its 
use can be found in a paper which I-recently-presented at the Structural Learning Con- 
ference ‘in Philadelphia (Meyer, 1973). The paper is available upon request. Bee 
The Content Strugture a lie x. ? 
The methodology Tor prose analysis which I use yields hierarchically arranged tree 
structures. ‘Nodes in these tree structures contain content words from the passage, and 
the iines among the nodes show spacially how the content is organized. In addition, labels 
are found in the tree structures whici explicitly state and classify the relationships 
mong tne nodes. ‘i.call this hicrarchically arranged Structure of the passage's content 
the content stricture. This tyne of structure has been previously called the logical 
structure and the semantic structure. These terms are easily confused with a' structure 
in a person's memory. Therefore, to disambiguate these terms, a passage's structure wil] 
be referred to as the contelit structure since it-shows the structure of the content of a 
passage., ny te 
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To obtain.the content structure of a passage I utilize Grimes' (1972) semantic gram- 
mar of propositions.” patnough | have made some changes in the use of Grimes' system, his 
basic tenants have beeh followed, In addition to the objectivity and descriptive powers 
provided by Grimes's system, I find it particularly appealing since my previous (Meyer, 
1971) intuitive anatyses of prose produced content structures equivalent to those obtained 
by the semantic grammar of propositions. People appear to’ have similar intuitivé knowl- 
edge’ of the content structure of a. passage as indicated by a 91.5% average agreement 
among the structures made intuitively by independent judges (Meyer , 1971) ; 


*- The Semantic Grammar of’ Propositions _— 


Rules of the Grammar: The gemantic grammar of prppositions consists of two rules, 
-the Predicate Rule and the Argument Rule. These rules are.represented symbolically in « 
Figure 1. : , ' : 


‘ 


* 4% 
Predicate Rule: F + Py Ao 


. Argument Rule: A+ (Fi) 
Figure 1 


The Predicate Rule explains that a proposition'(F) is made up of: one or more (*)- pred- 
icates (p), or relations, and their arguments (A). A passage usuall\ consists of one 
complex proposition. The Argument Rule snows that an argument (A) is a dummy symbol 
and can be replaced by another proposition. (F), a referential index (i), or both. A - \ 
- referential index stands for the thing to which the author is referring. The terminal 

(p, 1) and nonterminal (F, A) symbols in the Predicate and Argument Rules enable the: 
grammar to be used to analyze prose of any complexity or length. 7 . : 


The predicates referred ta are of two types: lexical predicates and rhetorical 
predicates. The lexical predicates are related to their arguments by specific semantic 
roles or cases, while the rhotorical predicates are not related to their arguments by 
these specified roles. : 


° . 7 et | ae “ 

Lexical Predicates: They are related to their argunients by specific semantic roles. 
Lexical predicates are often verbs: and their adjuncts that aré actually present in a 
passage. The lexical predicates fave particular roles that they must take as arguments, 
other roles ‘that they may take as arguments, and still others which they cannot take as 
arguments. Several recent papers (Perfetti, 1972; Rumelhart, Lindsay and Norman, 1972; 
Kintch, 1972) have dealt with role relationships when explaining-the use of Fillmore's 
(1968) case grammar. ‘I use Grimes's role system which-includes the roles, Agent, Patient, 
Experiencer, Instrument, Goal, Source, Noninstiygative Cause, Range, Benefactive, Factitive 
and Essive. In addition, I! have added Manner and Tine to the list of roles..- Table Lee’ 
gives a brief description of these roles. & 3 

Rhetorical Predicates: They are not related‘to their arguments by specified roles. 
Rhetorical Predicates are primarily responsible for giving prose its overall organization. 
They relate together lexical propositions {lexical predicates and their arguments) and 
also rhetorical propositions (rhetorical predicates and their-erguments). Rhetorical : 
-| predicates are a small number of explicit organizing relations in prose. There“are three 

kinds of rhetorical predicates, Paratactic, Hypotactic, and Neutral. Paratactic 

rhetoriéal predicates have at least two arguments bf equal we ght; for example, a passage 
stating a problem and-then the solution to the problem has ‘a paratactic rhetorical °* 
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Agent eS 3 
eee | , 
- _Experiencer F x ao 


Benefactive 


ame 
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flohinstigative Cause 


Instrument 


Patient 


] 


Goal 


Source ‘ y 


Time. 


Factitive 


_Manner * 
” 


if 


Essive 


\ “Role Relationships ha a , : 


, 
‘ 


Animate instigator of an action 
a» 
Living thing -that perceives an 4etion 
(examples: thing that-knows, feels, hears 
', thinks) \ 


be re 
Inanimate eause of an action 


_ Something used used RMSE to perform an 
— action es 


Who or what is directly affected by an aeei0n 
Someone or something on vhom an action 
has a secondary effect, good or _ bad. 


~ Who eens place or thing) an action is 


headed or where it ends up 


Where pared: place’ or thing) an action 
begins 


3 ¢ : oe 
Place where an action is carried out 
Timd in which an action is carried out 
Result of an action ° 


Way an action is performed he 
(oxamples : carefully, slowly) . 


Identifies an animate or -inanimate thing with 
its properties. (Thing and properttes are 
linked together with words like have and be 
[Langendoen, ..1970]) 


r- 


‘structure of a paragraph is presented in Figure 2. 


predicate called. Responice e with the two equally. getaeed Pawentd; problen and solution. 
In contrast, -the arguments of the hypotactic rhetorical predicates “are not of equal ° 

weight. One argument is superordinate:to the other arguments that describe or give 
further information about it. . For, example, a passage that states a problem and then gives, 
more information about this” problem has the hypotactic rhetorical: prédicate, Specific: 

where the’ statement-of the problem’ is the ‘superordinate argument and -the details about , 
the problem comprise the subordinate arguments. Whensdiagraming the the content struc-- 
ture of a passage the arguments of the paratactic rhetorical predicates are“ located at | 
the ‘same’ level: of nodes in. the hiefarchical Structure’, while. the superordinate argument - 


.of the hypotactic predicate s placed at a level higher in the tr: structure than the 


hynotactic predicate's othcr arguments. “The third kind of rhetorical predicates, ncutral 
rhetorical predicates, can take vither a paratactic ov a-hypotactic form depending on 

the content of the arguments and .the emphasis given to then by a passage’s guthor, The ' 
rhetorical ‘predicates that fall under cither the paratactic,"hypetactic or-neutral class- 
ifications are listed in Table 2 along with a. brief description of each. The content 


osition of Information in the Content Structure 


The First variable dealing. vita ie anasntantton of. store in prose is position 
of information in the content structure. . The 500 to 650 word passages which 1 have: 


- amlyzed have had from seven to 14 levels of nodes in their hierarchically arranged .con- 


tent structures. The position vari2dlé deals with, whether information is located at top 


' .Jevel nodes if the content structure or. lower Jevel nodes... This position. variable re- 


lates to what educators hav: referred to as the gist or main’ ideas of a passage. The ut 
main ideas Of a passage >re found at the top'nodes of- the content structure, whilc the | a 


‘details of a passage tend to be Tocated at the lower nodes. In a previous study (‘icyer 
“and -Icfonkie, 1373) 


it was found that information ‘at ‘tne top nodes of the content structure © 

was recalled better than information Jow in the structure. In that.study the content of 

the information at high and lov positions in the content structure was not controlled. 

Thus, the results could have becn due to different types of information which.may be ° 

located in high and low structural positions. In order to control for ‘the content of 

information while investigating the effect of position if thé. content structure on what- 

is remembered from prose, I wrote two passages each containing one ‘identical paragraph. 

The passages,.vere wrttten so that the. identical paragraph,” the target paragraph, was 

high in the content structure of one passage 1nd low in the structure of, tle other-pas- ~ 

sage. In addition, each passage was of equal length and the target paragraph’ came at 

the same serial location in both passages. - I have writtcn three sets of materials of 

this ‘type. Preliminary analysis shows that the target paragraph is recalled over tice 

as well when it is high-in a passage's content structure than when it is low in ee 

structure. ' r 
These findings indicate dine the organization in prose as represented by the content 

structure influences a reader' S organization in memory of the passage's ‘information, and 

this, his subsequent recall. | In order to investigate what information is in a reader's 

memory from high and low structural positions, I had subjects free recall a passage and 

then recall the target paragraph portion ofthe passage with cues. The cues were the 

content words ‘from the content structure of the target paragraph. - Thus, in the cued 


‘recall condition a-subject's task-was to write a paragraph providing the correct inter- 
relationships among the cued content words. "Examination 0% 


proportion of this data 
‘shows that the targ@t paragraph was recalled better in the/cued recall ‘condition than 

the free recall condition for ail subjects, but that the cued recall. condition facilitated 
“recall ha a much greater extent for. those. subjects sil ad the target paragraph in the 
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“3 F * PF ce aks + Rhetorical Predicates . x sites) “ye 
'  Paratactic Rhetorical - a ay | : co 
° Predicates she Description 
‘Alternative a Equal weighted alternative “options . 
- -*." Response .° a9 x Equal weighted Question(s) and Answer(s) , 
‘ ay Remark and Reply, or Problem(s) and. Me 
: vs 
eg /Mypotactic Rhetorical . : a. ee - . 
Se +S" Predicates : ae Description 
Attribution ; . : * Describes qualities of “person, place or thing - 
Equivalent : , * _ Restates same information in a different eg 
Phase: at ; ’ ! Gives more.specific information about s . 
, _ thing that was stated in a more serra’ 
: e . , ‘manner 
Butantion ae Previously stated information is explaincd in. 
wim “a more abstract. manner (for example: ne oE 


relating the information to a general 
principle) or more concrete manner , , 


Evidence - ‘ Evidence through perception of a situation tg 
é Support some idea ; : 
Analogy Analogy given to support an idea | 
Setting. Location Gives location of setting in-which information ‘ 
wos te = being related occurs (used articularly 
a - a" "in narrativ2s) ‘ 
Setting Time : Gives time of setting in whicheinformtion 
oe being related occurs (often in narratives) 
Setting Trajectory ‘ Gives -changing background of location and 


time that, occurs in a narrative when 
: : : characters travel through varicus pines 
Representative Identification : _ Singles out one eJement of a group and makes é 


os ' 


ok as it stand for the group as a whole . 
Replacement Identification ° .. One thing standing for something else 
Constituency Identification Identifies a part in relation to some whole 


Neutral Rhetorical Predicates Description 


Collection ‘ List of ‘elements related in some manner 
Covariance “69 Relation often referred'to as. condition, re= 
. ( «sult, or purpose with.one arqument - 
6 Aww 5 _- “serving as the Antecedent and the: “pater 
= : : : as the Consequent, result of the 
2. = “ antecedent 
Adversative , * Relates what did not happen to what did ‘ 
¥ _ & happen : 
‘ - ‘ 4 oy 
’ NG : H 4 5 H 
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Figure 2 


4 4 ' Content Structure of :the Parakéet Paragraph = & 
/ : so a ‘ ‘ 
« ‘Parakeet Paragraph a a 
F ~ e - : 5 * Busty a 
The wide variety in color of parakeets that are avaltable: on thé 
“sulted fragicareful breeding of the color mutant offspring of light green-bodied and 


_—— e 
: \ 


_ yellow-facéd parakeets. The light green body and yellow face color qombination is the 


color of parakeets in their natural habitat, Australia. The first living parakeets ° 
were brought, to Europe from fustralia by JohnGould, a naturalist, i 
color mutation appeared in 1872 in Betgium; these birds were completély yellow. The’ 
most nopular color of narakeets in the Unitec States ‘is sky-blue. These birds have 


are over 66 different colors .of parakeets listed by the Color Techn ‘ommi ttee 


sky-blue bodies and white faces; this color mutation he for ap Tec i eybe ‘There 
ef the Budgerigar Seciety. In aluition to the original fight green- bays d yellow- 


faced birds, colors of ~rakeets include varying shades of viciets, pies grays, 
greens, yellows, whites* and multi-colored Variations. s. 


covariance, consequent ; os . 
IS AUNILIB BLE _ ; ; ; nie ’ 


OVER 66 DIFFERENT ‘coLors ‘ ‘ . 
agent. 5 voy 
OLOR AND TECHNICA COMMITTEE ; 


ypatient, collection <8 
IGHT GREEN-BODIED /ND YELLOM- FACED BIRD =m Fit 


+p ‘9 
ae MUTANT DFFSPRING' 


1840, The first 


attribution - 3 KEY 
ORIGINAL (COLOR) . . re , ‘ es 
collecti€n, hypotactic, CAPITALIZED MORDS = WORDS F 20M 
LVARYINiG SHADES an, THE PROSE 
ae : CAPITALIZED WITH A DASHED UNDER: 
LINING = LEXICAL PREDICATES 
GRAYS =" 3 _—_EINING = LENTCAL PRE! 
GREENS 9° S, me. y . 
: ee ~ small case lettered words = role 
MULTI-COLORED VARIATIONS - relationships 
range : 
a underlined small_case lettered 
te ey words = rhetorical preditates —- 
ime P words. = 3 


attribution © > 
COMPLETELY YELLOW =; * 


attribution 


S MOST POPULAR coLo OF PAPAKEETS. 
range 
UNITED STATES <5 

specific - 


“SKY-BLUE BODIES INQ WHITE FACES 


‘ 


source 
LIGHT GREEN- BooteD AND, YELLOW-FACED PARA 


IS sak st PRRAKEETS 


natu WIBITAT? 
équivalent 
C AUSTRALIA 
BROUGHT 

“goal, range 
EUROPE _ 
source, range 
AUSTRALIS, 
agent & 
JOHN GOULD 
attribution 
NATURALIST 
time 

1840 


equivalent 


f 


KEETS 
attribution 
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¢ low content structure position. ‘Altholgh these subjee&s recall increased from 50 to 100% 
‘in the cued recall’ condition, their cued recall performance was still poorer than either 
@ the free recall pérformance cr cbed recall performance af the subjects who read the 
* target paragraph in the high-content structure position. This data suggests that infor- 
mation low in the content structure is less often stored in memory, than. information high 
in the content structure, and what’ is stored‘is, less available’ for retrievel .by the 
reader, * 7 ae 2% ‘ 
a : ; - ‘ ‘ . % 
Pattern of the Content Structure ‘ ? Re, gael fixe : 


Sr, : ’ ' 


‘The second-variable is the pattern of a passage'§ cantent structyre. Removing the 
content words from the nodes in the content structyre leaves a pattern of the structure;.. * 
remaining in the structure jare the role relationships and rhetorical predicates which 
show how the content was organized. I have written two passages with identical tructires; 
that is,, the’ passages have |the same patterns with idéntical role relationships 4 ioe 
rhetoricaT predicates, but /different content... Recall protocols from these passages wil— - 
be examined from ‘similarities due to. identical structure patterns and differences, dye to 40s 

- content. SF fee te : ears ay 


Passages differ in the, pattern of their top level content, structures. This pattern , aj 

at the top of the content structure gives-a passage its overall organization. Thc;pat?)” 
tern of the top level of the content structure can be classified according to the typo of \ ; 
rhetorical predicates, cr-less commonly role relati:nships, that occur’at the top cf the 
content structure. A comncin top level pattern found beth in fairy tales and scientific | 
articles is the rhetorical. predicate, esnorse of the Problem - Soluticn variety. Other << 
top level patterns include Alternative, Event =“Source -.Attribution and/or Speci- 2. Os 
fication’of the Source, Event - Attribution, Event - Evidence, Event. - Analogy,’ Ccl- 

lection ith tine scquencine (using Litceral's’ (1271) tine toreloav; Callactions ef tis 

tyre are often foun! ia atrratives), Covariance (Antecelent ~ Consequert, Event - .csult, 

Cvent - Purpose), an’ \iversative. Figure 3 depicts schematizations of some top level 


structures. : : . 
— (a) * (b) (event) (c) covariance . 
; as source : -. ° —~“bécnsequent 
. ' . 
attribution specific Nespecific 
jae - . oes 

specific oe * attribution attribution - 
pst tpepimtic pcittion 
antetedent . 


L solution : f ; 


i C specific 4 specific 
Ni ee 2 1 ee 
attribution. yatenibutlon 
pore * meee 


= ; Figure 3 ; th 
4 Bay 


It has been asserted that authors through the ages who wanted certain information tc be 
«rem2mbered put that dnformation in. the Problem|- Solution pattern. The efficacy cf . 

certain top. level structures over others in facilitating memery can be tested due to 
the fact. that passages can be written which place the same, topic-in different top level: 


patterns. \ 


. - 
* > 


v, 3 ; o\¢ 


‘ ® * Og 5 Fs 
~ % + An example of placing the same topic in different: top level structures is the topic 
; the therapeutic community (form of mental health treatment) which could be placed in 
ier ‘7 any one of the three tof level patterns in Figure 3. i passage which I analyzed (Heyer, 
a * 1971) dealt with this topic using, the top level pattern (b) in Figure 3. The passage’s. 
first paragraph dealt with’ how the treatment of mental pwients had changed in the last 
a - 20 years. The establishment of therapeutic communtties was given as the third sdurce of” 
~ the shifts in the treatment of*the mental ly: ill. The remainder of the passage dealt with v. 
*s ‘the therape vutic community . The author's pirpose in writing the article appeared to be 
- describing and selling “the therapeutic community to his feaders, rather than discussing a 
number of changes in the thea tment cf mental illness over the last 20. years as indicated 
+ «by his first. naragraph. Subjetts* reca)l of: this‘ passage was best for information in: the’ 
first, paragraph (event and source in Figure: 3 -b), and poor for the description of the = 
ae therapeutic community. “This topic ‘could be rewritten in top level. pattern a or c and 
Pi recall protocols from the, three forms of the topic could be examined. -In pattern a, the 
> ° . Problem - Sclution top level pattern, the problem would consist of trayble’ incurre! in 
treating mental illness and the solution would be the therapeutic:community. Inc, the 
Covariance top level pattern, the Consequent would be the improvement in the treatment 
of mental Finess and the antecedent «would be the therapeutic. ROMMIRT SY 


- runt of Signaling Given to the Reader 


The third variable doals* with the amount’ of si ignalin given by the, author to’ help 
the reaaer ‘identify and use the content structyre of the passage. This sighaligg « 
variable is similar to the types of relationships referred ‘to. by Halliday as ‘theme and by 


\ . Grimes as -staging, The information in prose which I am.referrifg to as signaling does 
ed .not appear in the content structure since it is_ extra infor@ftion used to guide the ~ 
+ - reader to the author's organization of his ideas. Information defined as signaling in- 
a formation is of the following types: ; 
av =. ry " . . \ 


2 me Prematurely given information: ‘Information in 1 the, content structure of ‘the 
ra passage state either with the same words or paraphrased wording toward the 
beginning of a passage or paragraph as it is stated later in the text. The 


~~ later occurrence of the information is where the information belongs in re- 
N : oe -to the other information in» the contgnt structure cf the. prose. 


othe seen : “eitles i eae sentences: of: passages and paragraphs 


Shue ; ’ \ 
. 2. Summary s Atoments : This type of signal ing is similar to that mentioned A 
: n peint one except that the\ information is not given prematurcly. Instead, 


’ : the same‘words or paraphrased wording, for information already presented and 
? : . located in the’ content lie i are sfated again at the end of a paragraph or 
ee a passage. . ’ 


often seen in: summary statements: at the end of paragraphs or ‘passages 


3.’ Pointer words: Horns that explicitly tel] the ‘reader that a certain ‘ila 


is important. 


: examles anctportant point: 46:1 : 2. 


, 3 ecification of ase ts of the content structure: Explicitly stated “phatortcat “ 
predicates or other Fatormation contained in the content structure. 


. 4 , P) 


examples: Th. problems ara - and . .The solution to these 
: problems is -~  F 
i , Three facters cause! . One,- wo Tess 
‘Three, 2 5 igo = : 
a oe Se TA a : ra 
The content structure of tye passages cin be Helt-constant whjle varying the presence 
cf signating. Some passages in their. natural form have more signaling) proviste! by their 
é authers than others. I relucc! one passage from 638 words to. 494 ucrds by climinzting 
this SOUR Dee cf the prose? while ancther passage vf. about thd same Ttength yas 
only reduced Dy 14 wards. Siqnaling phrases anc sentences can be generates from the 
content structurc cf a passage. Thus, cxnerimontal contitions can be/designed to test 
the influence cf this variible of signaling. I am in.thc process of analyzing. rccall . 
protccots of subjects who road prssages with or. without signaling. This variable anpeats © 
, "te Influence the amount.qnd tyne of information romembercs « ne a By 


In cenclusicn,“these thrcd variables, which tap different, aspects cf the organizaticn 
* 5 ~ Of information innrosc, will De valudble tools for investiaating how perple Tearn and -s 
remember infermticn from prase. #\ person's organizatian of the learning stimulus has . 
been shown to“he inmortant in :!ctermining what ho will romefaber from lists ef werds “ 
(Tulving, 1968; siancler, 1967). Preliminary findings suggest. that the organization in 
@ passage affects a reader's sclecticn and organization of information from, the: passego 
for sterage inshis memry, and thus, it affects his subsequent recall. cf the passage. 
These”“three variables will assist in the specification of ‘the relaticnships ameng the 
organization cf information in x passagoz—tn-n reader's mime ry, of the-nassaga, and in: 
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